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TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC ON THE OHIO AND 
THE MISSISSIPPI BEFORE THE STEAMBOAT x 

The period under review falls roughly between the admission 
of Kentucky and Missouri as states in the union. During this 
interval the Ohio river was the controlling factor in the west- 
ward movement. The close of the period marks in rough the 
passing of the flatboat as the characteristic type of river craft 
and the appearance of the steamboat in annually increasing num- 
bers on the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

In the decades around 1800, the emigrant crossing the moun- 
tains and expecting to use the Ohio river had a considerable 
range in selecting a place of embarkation. His choice depended 
upon several conditions. Zadock Cramer in his guide for emi- 
grants, The navigator, 1811, suggests either Brownsville, Pitts- 
burgh, or Wheeling. 2 Boat yards were early established at each 
of these towns, and by 1811 boats could be secured at New 
Geneva, Williamsport, Elizabethtown, and McKeesport on the 
Monongahela, at several places on the Youghiogheny, at the 
mouth of Big Beaver creek, and at Charles Town on the Ohio. 
Brownsville afforded the shortest route from the east, but one 
could never be sure of finding sufficient water for embarkation 
except in time of flood. Wheeling was the safer place, for boats 
could leave there at all seasons ; but it was fifty-eight miles far- 
ther west from Brownsville and forty-five from Pittsburgh. 
Cramer, therefore, in consideration of the fact that Pittsburgh 
offered better accommodations for storing goods, recommends 
it as the best town from which to embark on the Ohio. In fact 
Pittsburgh held a strategic position in the settlement of the Ohio 

1 This paper was read at the twelfth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association in St. Louis, Missouri, May 8, 1919. 

2 Zadok Cramer, Tlie navigator: containing directions for navigating the Monon- 
gahela, Alleghany, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers; with an . . . account of these 
. . . waters . . . of their towns . . . fyc . . . To which is added 
. . . an account of Louisiana, and of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, as dis- 
covered by . . . Captains Lewis and Clark (Pittsburgh, 1811), 34 ff. 
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valley. Situated at the confluence of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, it was at once the logical end of road transporta- 
tion from Philadelphia and the east and the beginning of water 
navigation. For this reason Pittsburgh early attained that place 
of first importance which it has consistently held among Ohio 
river towns. 

Having reached the "western waters" with his family and 
outfit, the emigrant's first interest was to secure further trans- 
portation. If his family and household goods were small and 
his purse light, he would probably join a fellow emigre, or would 
procure passage on a downstream craft. But as a general rule 
he would purchase a boat. After the voyage it could be sold or 
would be knocked to pieces and used in the construction of a 
house. The boat-builders would naturally be consulted. Chris- 
tian Schultz, a traveler in 1810, observes that "boat building, 
boat buying and boat selling, seem to be part of the business of 
at least one half of the town [Pittsburgh]." 3 

After the sawmills reached the Monongahela country, boat- 
building was greatly simplified and, owing to the heavy demand 
for boats on short notice, the boat yards found profitable busi- 
ness. On February 13, 1788, this typical advertisement ap- 
peared in the Pennsylvania Journal of Philadelphia: "Boats of 
every dimension may be had at Elizabeth Town, in the course of 
next spring and summer, at as short notice, and on as reasonable 
terms as at any place on said river. ' ' 4 

The primary requisite of the emigrant's craft would be its 
ability to carry downstream the emigrant's family and outfit. 
This fact controlled its construction. Before the revolution the 

3 Christian Schultz, Travels on an inland voyage through the states of New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and through the territories 
of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Orleans; performed in the years 1807 and 
1808; including a tour of nearly six thousand miles . . . (New York, 1810), 126. 

* Quoted in Archer B. Hulbert, The Ohio river; a course of empire (New York, 
1906), 234. In the same newspaper for August 20, 1788, appears the following: 
' ' Boats for Sale. At Elizabeth-Town on the Monongahela, may now be had Kentucky- 
boats of different dimensions; where also for the future, Boats of every construction 
and size may be had, at as low prices as any on these waters; To prevent the deten- 
tion of travellers, so frequent on the river for want of boats, the proprietor has 
erected a Boat Yard on the premises, where timber is plenty, and four of the best 
Boat Builders from Philadelphia are constantly employed. . . Stephen Bayard, 
Proprietor On the Premises. ' ' Ibid. 
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Indian birch-bark canoe and the pirogue, or dugout, had an- 
swered every purpose on the Ohio, but by the end of the war 
the press of emigration was so great that necessity compelled 
the evolution of another type more adapted to the emigrant's 
purpose. The birch canoe was too easily punctured ; the pirogue, 
cut from a solid log, was proof against puncture but was un- 
stable in the water ; and both were limited in carrying capacity. 
In the earliest pioneer days the raft built of rough or hewed 
logs, rectangular in shape and with sides two or three feet high, 
was generally used. 5 The poorer sort had no covering except a 
tent or awning for the family and stock, but the more substantial 
had strong bulwarks and were wholly or in part covered. With 
the coming of the sawmill there was gradually evolved the craft 
which best answered the emigrant's need. It was variously 
known as an "ark," "broad horn," "Kentucky boat," "New 
Orleans boat, ' ' "fiatboat, " " sneak box, ' ' and ' ' raft. ' ' 

The "ark" is supposed to have been first built by a Mr. Hud- 
gen on the Juniata about the year 1793. 6 The best account the 
writer has found of the construction of a "Kentucky boat" is by 
Thomas Ashe, who traveled in the west in 1806 and purchased 
a "Kentucky boat" on the Monongahela. 7 He was much inter- 
ested in this novel form of river craft and recorded in his jour- 
nal the details of its construction. "An oblong frame is first 
made, perhaps forty feet long by sixteen wide. The four pieces 
forming this frame are generally from fourteen to eighteen 
inches square, mortissed so as to receive a number of bars 
across, on which are fastened thick planks with wooden pins — 
this forming the flat bottom of the boat. From the solid beams 
of this frame, rise several uprights, six feet high, to which 
boards are attached to form the ends and sills ; after which the 

5 Hulbert, The Ohio river; a course of empire, 232. 

s Thadeus M. Harris, ' ' The journal of a tour into the territory north-west of the 
Allegheny mountains ; made in the spring of the year 1803, ' ' in Early western travels, 
174S-1S46. A series of annotated reprints of some of the best and rarest contem- 
porary volumes of travel, descriptive of the aborigines and social and economic con- 
ditions in the middle and far west, during the period of early American settlement, 
edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 3: 335. 

7 Thomas Ashe, Travels in America performed in 1306, for the purpose of explor- 
ing the rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, and ascertaining the 
produce and condition of their banks and vicinity (London, 1808), 75. 
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boat is roofed over except a small space through which the hands 
can drop or enter. The whole represents an oblong apartment, 
both ends perfectly square, and nothing indicates the bow but 
the small open space, and holes in the sides, through which the 
oars work." 8 Mr. Ashe divided his "ark" into two apartments. 
The room next the stern he reserved for himself; the one for- 
ward was for his servants to cook, row, and keep a lookout in. 
The roof "served for the helmsman and as a quarter deck on 
which to parade. When I add to this," he says, "that I had a 
good chimney built in my boat, four windows made ; that I laid 
in two coops full of chickens, other kinds of stores, spirits, coffee, 
sugar, etc., I need not tell you how completely I set off. ' ' 9 

J. F. L. S. Bradbury, traveling in 1809-1811, calls attention to 
the fact that "arks" are "all made of the same dimensions, be- 
ing fifty feet in length, and fourteen in breadth; which last is 
limited, because it often happens that they must pass over the 
falls at Louisville, when the water is at a low state, at which time 
they must pass betwixt two rocks in the Indian schute, only 
fifteen feet asunder." 10 Bradbury gives the impression that all 
boats were of the same dimensions, but this can hardly be true, 
as almost every traveler comments on the diversity in shape and 



8 Ashe, Travels in America, 75. 

9 Ibid., 76. 

^ John F. L. S. Bradbury, "Travels in the interior of America in the years 1809, 
1810, and 1811; including a description of upper Louisiana, together with the states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Tennessee, with Illinois and western territories, and 
containing remarks and observations useful to persons emigrating to those countries, ' ' 
in Early western travels, 5: 301. 

" "All the boats or barges, whether those in the Kentucky or Mississippi trade, 
or those which convey the families which go into the western states, are built in this 
manner. They are of a square form, some longer than others; their sides are raised 
four feet and a half above the water; their length is from fifteen to fifty feet; the 
two extremities are square, upon one of which is a kind of awning, under which the 
passengers shelter themselves when it rains." Francois A. Michaux, "Travels to 
the west of the Alleghany mountains, in the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
and back to Charleston, by the Upper Carolines . . . undertaken in the year 1802. 
September 24, 1801-March 1, 1803," in Early western travels, 8: 166. A description 
comparing well with that of Ashe is given by Schultz in 1807. "Kentucky boats are 
strong frames of an oblong form, varying in size from twenty five to fifty feet in 
length, and from ten to fourteen feet in breadth; they are built of stout square 
timbers, and, before they are sided and roofed in, have much the appearance of scows, 
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Schultz calls attention to the difference between "Kentucky" 
and ' ' New Orleans ' ' boats. The latter were always much larger 
and stronger, and the roof always covered the entire hull instead 
of a portion as was sometimes the case in "Kentucky boats." 
This difference in construction was due to the longer and more 
difficult voyage to which the "New Orleans boat" was subject. 
As a rule "Kentucky boats" bore an unsavory reputation, and 
emigrant guidebooks urge intending purchasers to examine 
closely the material and workmanship since, because of the ab- 
normal demand, inferior lumber and hasty workmanship were 
often palmed off on the unwary. 12 

These boats were not so expensive to the emigrant and, when 
it is considered that his "broad horn" could be knocked to pieces 
and converted into a cabin, the investment was generally a good 
one. In the early days sawed lumber was very dear far down 
the Ohio and Mississippi, and the boat in that period actually in- 
creased in value as it floated westward. Mr. A. B. Hulbert says 
that the first schoolhouse in Cincinnati was made from a flat- 
boat, 13 and many houses in that town, in Louisville, and else- 
where on the river secured their foundations from the heavy 
timbers of flatboats. In 1807, according to Schultz, a "Ken- 
tucky" or "New Orleans" boat would cost from a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter the running foot, 14 and Bradbury in 1809 
says that an "ark" carrying thirty-two tons could be purchased 

excepting that the front part or bow has somewhat of a rake. The gunwales are 
generally from twelve to twenty four inches high, and from three to six inches thick; 
on the top of these are mortissed square joists of three or four feet in length, and 
four or five inches thick which are sided up like a house with ordinary boards; on 
the top of these studs are secured the foot of each rafter, over which the roof is laid, 
which likewise answers the purpose of main and quarter deck. ' ' Schultz, Travels on 
an inland voyage, 129 ff. This description was written several years before the one 
by Ashe — hence the difference in details of construction. 

!2Ashe, Travels in America, 69. Cramer says, "This egregious piece of miscon- 
duct should long before this time have been rectified by the appointment of boat in- 
spectors at the different places boats are built. But as this has never been done it 
behooves every purchaser of a Kentucky boat, which is the sort here alluded to, to 
get it narrowly examined before the embarkation by persons who are well acquainted 
with the strength and form of a boat suitable for a voyage of this kind." The 
navigator, 1811, p. 33. 

!3 Hulbert, The Ohio river; a course of empire, 233. 

14 Schultz, Travels on an inland voyage, 132. 
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for seventy-five dollars. 15 The navigator for 1811 estimates, 
"One [Kentucky boat] convenient for a family, between thirty 
and forty feet in length, costs from one dollar to one and a quar- 
ter per foot, making perhaps thirty-five dollars for a comfortable 
family boat." 16 This boat would be "well boarded up on the 
side, and roofed to within seven or eight feet of the bow. Ex- 
clusive of this expense, is the price of a cable, pump, and fire 
place, perhaps ten dollars more. ' ' 

In the days before the steamboat, navigation had two sharply 
defined phases : downstream, which was comparatively easy, and 
upstream, which was exceedingly difficult. The emigrant in 
search of a new home was concerned only with the former. The 
whole problem consisted in keeping the "ark" in the current 
and in avoiding obstructions in the river. No attempt was made 
to improve upon the speed afforded by the current, which varied 
widely with the seasons, and it behooved the intending traveler 
to be ready to "catch the rise." The river was high in spring 
and autumn and low and sluggish in summer. The spring season 
began with the breaking up of the ice toward the end of Febru- 
ary and lasted until June ; the autumn rise began in October and 
was over by the first of December. Occasionally heavy summer 
rains would cause a "rise" and large boats could go down in 
safety, but early spring was the preferred time. 

In clear stretches the flatboat might drift with the current, 
turning its end and sides alternately to the shore, but generally 
it was steered by a long swing oar in the stern and by two 
"sweeps" or oars forward. 17 The Ohio was not so difficult of 
navigation as the Mississippi. Michaux says, "Its current is 
free from a thousand obstructions that render the navigation of 
the Mississippi difficult, and often dangerous, where they have 

is Bradbury, "Travels in the interior of America," in Early western travels, 
5: 301. 

J « Cramer, The navigator, 1811, p. 34. 

" Estwick Evans, "A pedestrian's tour, of four thousand miles, through the 
western states and territories, during the winter and spring of 1818. Interspersed 
with brief reflections upon a great variety of topics: religious, moral, political, senti- 
mental, &c, &c, " in Early western travels, 8: 257; Harris, "Journal of a tour into 
the territory northwest of the Alleghany mountains," ibid., 3: 335; Schultz, Travels 
on an inland voyage, 129; Hulbert, The Ohio river; a course of empire, 234. 
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not skillful conductors. ' ' 18 It was the custom to travel by night 
on the Ohio, but Michaux advises tying up at dusk on the Mis- 
sissippi from the mouth of the Ohio to Natchez. Submerged 
rocks, sand bars, reefs, "planters," "sawyers," "wooden 
islands" all necessitated constant diligence. Frequently flat- 
boats running foul of a sand bar, and oars and poles failing, had 
to be warped off by tying a cable to a tree and winding it up on 
a reel on board. 19 "Planters" and "sawyers," or submerged 
trees whose roots had become firmly fixed in the mud of the 
channel, were particularly dangerous, the more so because the 
branches were often submerged and the danger not easily de- 
tected. 

Another constant danger in the early days was from the In- 
dians who haunted the north shore of the Ohio. They rarely 
attacked a flatboat in midstream, but would use their wiles to 
lure the unsuspecting boatmen to shore and murder them from 
ambush. This would be attempted by imitating a wild turkey; 
or, wrapped in a bear skin, a savage would appear on the river 
bank, enticing the boatmen to land and give chase. Better still, 
the Indians would persuade or force white renegades or captives 
to hail passing flatboats and plead to be rescued. Renegades 
would often tell the most pitiful stories, and it was always a 
question in the minds of experienced boatmen whether the ap- 
peal was genuine or false. 20 

Pirates, too, had their terrors, but not so much for the emi- 
grant. These found their prey among the keelboatmen, or pro- 
fessional rivermen, taking cargoes down or up the river. 21 

is Michaux, ' ' Travels to the west of the Alleghany mountains, ' ' in Early western 
travels, 8: 165. 

is Hulbert, The Ohio river; a course of empire, 234. 

20 John May, in whose honor Maysville, Kentucky, was named, was killed in a 
battle which was precipitated by his answering- the appeal of white renegade decoys. 
Ibid., 141. 

2i Emerson W. Gould, Fifty years on the Mississippi; or, Gould 's history of river 
navigation. Containing a history of the introduction of steam as a propelling power 
on ocean, lakes and rivers . . . navigation of western rivers before the intro- 
duction of steam — character of the early navigators — description of first steam- 
boats . . . their effect upon the settlement of the valley of the Mississippi 
. . . appropriations by congress for the improvement of western water ways 
. . . Mississippi river commission and its work. Bapid increase and decline of 
river transportation. Causes of the decline — destruction of steamboats on western 
waters — -biographies of prominent steamboatmen (St. Louis, 1889), 58. 
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Malaria and fever were common on the river and weakened or 
carried away many of the newcomers. In the summer mosqui- 
toes were to be reckoned with, and fleas at all times. Among the 
diversions afforded by early travel in the west none was livelier 
than this last. All the travelers remember it vividly and record 
many unkind things about their quondam bedfellows. 22 

All this, however, was only the initial use of the great high- 
way. Eventually the emigrant found his new home, built cribs 
and barns, and filled them with the increase of his land. A mar- 
ket for this surplus was necessary. Shut out of a market in the 
east by the long haul across the Alleghenies and the prohibitive 
freight rates of the Conestoga wagon trains, the westerner 
turned to the river in his need — and found his market in New 
Orleans and the Louisiana country. 

As early as 1763, when Louisiana was ceded to Spain by 
France, $80,000 worth of deer skins and $4,000 of tallow came 
down from the up country. 23 Under Spain the trade increased 
rapidly; soon the fur trade at New Orleans amounted to $100,- 
000, and lumber began to be shipped down the river for the 
Cuban sugar trade. In 1776 Messrs. Gibson and Linn 2i went 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to procure military stores for the 
American forces and brought back in the spring of 1777 one hun- 
dred and thirty-six bags of gun powder. But it was not until 
1781 that anything approaching commercial intercourse was 
established between the Ohio country and New Orleans. In the 
spring of that year Messrs. Tardiveau and Honore 25 made the 
earliest trip from Brownsville to New Orleans. After this they 
established a regular trade between Louisville and Spanish ports 
on the Mississippi. By 1785 the settlers of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky were shipping down the river sufficient produce to warrant 
several Philadelphia merchants in establishing agents in New 
Orleans to handle the trade. 26 

22Miehaux, "Travels to the west of the Alleghany mountains," in Early western 
travels, 8 : 180. 

2s Bouse executive documents, 50 congress, 1 session, volume 20, no. 6, part 2, p. 
180. 

2* Gould, Fifty years on the Mississippi, 73. 

25 Benjamin Casseday, History of Louisville from its earliest settlement to tne 
year 1852 (Louisville, 1852), 62. 

26 House executive documents, 50 congress, 1 session, volume 20, no. 6, part 2, 
p. 181. 
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When Spain discovered the "secret clause" in the treaty of 
Versailles relating to the southern boundary of the United 
States, the Mississippi was closed to the western flatboatmen. 
This occasioned much dissatisfaction in the western settlements, 
but an illicit trade continued through the connivance of the Span- 
ish officials. This trade was uncertain, however, and seizures 
were made from time to time. James Wilkinson was prominent 
in this trade and in 1789, as the result of an understanding with 
the Spanish officials in New Orleans, sent down the river from 
Louisville a flotilla of twenty-five flatboats loaded with the ac- 
cumulated produce of the surrounding country. 27 

In 1795, by treaty with Spain, the river was again opened and 
a "place of deposit" assured at New Orleans. In 1798 the ex- 
ports of the Ohio country were valued at $975,000 and were in- 
creasing about $300,000 annually. 28 In 1802 the shipments from 
Kentucky alone amounted to $1,182,864, and for the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys about Bayou Manchac the value of the ex- 
ports was $2,637,564. 29 The following table gives an idea of the 
growth in the New Orleans export trade from 1801 to 1807 : 30 

1801 $3,649,322 1805 $4,371,545 

1802 4,475,364 1806 4,937,323 

1803 4,720,015 1807 5,370,555 

1804 4,275,000 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in 1807 there 
arrived in New Orleans 1,840 flatboats, keels, and barges and 
that only 11 departed upstream. 31 

That the west produced a wide variety of products may be 
gathered from the lists in the "Pilot's books" at Louisville, 32 
while the goods brought up the river varied even more in char- 

27 Frederic A. Ogg, The opening of the Mississippi; a struggle for supremacy in 
the American interior (New York, 1904), 441. 

28 Souse executive documents, 50 congress, 1 session, volume 20, no. 6, part 2, p. 
181. 

28 Ibid., 183. 

so Ibid., 185. 

si Ibid. 

32 Quoted in Cramer, The navigator, 1811, p. 295. During the period November 
24, 1810, to January 24, 1811, 197 flatboats and 14 keels descended the falls of the 
Ohio, carrying: 18,611 barrels flour, 2,373 barrels whiskey, 3,759 barrels apples, 1,085 
barrels cider, 323 barrels peach brandy, 15,216 pounds butter, 64,750 pounds lard, 
6,300 pounds beef, 300 pounds feathers, 114,000 pounds rope yarn, 681,000 pounds 
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acter, as is indicated by the list or manifest of barges and keels 
arriving at Louisville. 33 
In 1814 arrivals at New Orleans were as follows : Si 

Barges 324} of 88 ' 350 tonna S e 

Steamboats 21 of 2,098 tonnage 

The steamboats listed were three in number. The rapid growth 

of steamboat traffic may be seen in the table of arrivals at New 

Orleans in 1821 : 35 

Flats, barges, and keels 52,750 tonnage 
Steamboats 287 54,120 tonnage 

The value of the produce received at New Orleans from the in- 
terior increased from $9,749,253 in 1815-1816 to $16,771,711 in 
1818-1819. 36 

Thus in the years following the revolution there developed a 
traffic on the Ohio and Mississippi so considerable that it brought 
forth a type of river craft unique in conception and construc- 
tion, and a class of professional rivermen. The "broad horn" 
was used by the prospective trader in the New Orleans trade, 
but it was the type of boat which never returned. Not even the 
giant strength of Mike Finn, the hero of the rivermen, and a 
crew as strong as he, could have forced such an unwieldly craft 
against the swift current of the Mississippi. The "ark" would 
be disposed of at the end of the voyage, and the return made 
either by ocean voyage to Philadelphia and across the mountains, 
or on horseback along the "Natchez Trace." A boat must be 
produced whose essential feature would be its possibilities in 

pork in bulk, 20,000 pounds bale rope, 27,700 yards of bagging, 817 hams venison, 
4,608 hams bacon, 14,390 tame fowls, 155 horses, 286 slaves. 

33 Casseday, History of Louisville, 139. During the three months ending July 18, 
1814, there were twelve barges carrying 524 tons, and seven keelboats with 132 tons: 
813 bales of cotton, 26 barrels and kegs of fish, 28 cases of wine, 1 bag and 1 barrel of 
allspice, 1 demijohn and 1 barrel of lime juice, 1 bale of bearskins, 28 boxes of steel, 
438 hogsheads of sugar, 1,267 barrels of sugar, 1 barrel of fish oil, 2 bags of pepper, 
28 bales of wool, 21 bales of hides, 453 bales of hides (dry), 1 barrel of rice, 5 
barrels of molasses, 128 barrels of coffee, 29 barrels of indigo, 6 tons of logwood, 
18,000 pounds of pig copper, 1 box of crockery. The estimated value of the whole 
was $266,015. 

3 * House executive docwm ents, 50 congress, 1 session, volume 20, no. 6, part 2, p. 
189. 

85 Ibid., 194. 

3 « Ibid., 191. 
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ascending the current. Thus only could goods be taken up the 
river to compete with the wagon trains from Philadelphia. This 
need was answered in the long, lithe keel boat. 

The keel boat was first used on the Ohio in 1792 by Tarascon, 
Berthand, and company of Pittsburgh, and from that time rose 
steadily in favor as a common carrier for passengers and freight 
until superseded by the steamboat. 37 It differed in construction 
from a "Kentucky boat" principally in that its timbers or knees 
were built upon a small keel, from which circumstance came its 
name. ' ' The boats are generally built from forty to eighty feet 
in length," observes Schultz, "and from seven to nine feet in 
width. ' ' 38 Large keel boats were generally known as ' ' barges, ' ' 
and varied in length from seventy-five to one hundred feet, by 
fifteen to twenty feet in width, and had a carrying capacity of 
sixty to one hundred tons. 39 Forward was a mast which carried 
a large square sail Avhenever a favorable breeze was at hand. 
The craft was steered from the stern by a long swing oar, al- 
though this was controlled somewhat by the boatmen in the use 
of the setting poles. A walking board on either side ran the en- 
tire length of the craft. Keel boats were somewhat more ex- 
pensive than flatboats, costing from two and a half to three 
dollars a running foot; barges were as high as five dollars a 
foot. 40 

With the current a steersman and two oarsmen were sufficient, 
but upstream six to eight hands were required for a small keel, 
and as many as fifty for a large barge. 41 Ascending the river 
one man was usually provided for every 3,000 pounds in freight. 
It is most difficult to visualize the tremendous labor necessary to 
force the keel boat against the current. Rowing, poling, towing, 
or warping played their part as conditions varied. The oars 
were used in deep water, but wherever possible the poles were 
preferred. On the walking boards extending the length of the 
boat the men would take their position near the prow. At the 
command ' ' set, ' ' they would plant their poles firmly on the bot- 

37 Hulbert, The Ohio Miver ; a course of empire, 113. 

38 Schultz, Travels on an inland voyage, 129. 
3s> Gould, Fifty years on the Mississippi, 28. 
io Schultz, Travels on an inland voyage, 132. 
a Ibid., 127. 
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torn and walk slowly toward the stern until, at the command 
"lift," they would return to the prow to repeat the operation. 
In swift water the change from stern to prow was made by the 
men in rapid succession instead of simultaneously. Wherever 
the nature of the shore allowed, towing was utilized; and when 
the wind was right the square sail forward was set. The labor 
was hard and incessant and progress was slow, fifteen miles a 
day being a good average. The trip from New Orleans to the 
falls of the Ohio was rarely accomplished under three months' 
time. Usually if a boat left New Orleans on the first of March 
and reached the falls in July it was considered a good voyage. 42 

The hard and strenuous life of the rivermen marked them as a 
class apart from their fellows. Constant and unremitting toil 
developed among them splendid physiques, and their conscious- 
ness of physical prowess made them reckless, daring in action, 
and bellicose in disposition. Strenuous in their labor, they were 
equally extreme in their recreation, and laxity of morals and pro- 
ficiency in cursing were unfailing characteristics. For his play- 
ground the riverman had "Natchez under the Hill" — a ver- 
itable cesspool of human depravity and vice. Bradbury writes, 
"There is not, perhaps, in the world a more dissipated place. 
Almost all the Kentucky men stop here on the way to New Or- 
leans, and as they now consider all the dangers and difficulties of 
their voyage past, they feel the same inclination to dissipation as 
sailors who have been long out of port, and generally remain 
here a day or two to indulge it. ' ' 43 The rivermen were great 
braggarts and delighted in extolling their prowess — their high- 
est imaginative reach being to declare themselves "half horse, 
half alligator." The champion fighter of a crew wore a red 
feather in his cap, at once a symbol of superiority and a con- 
stant challenge to any doubter. Mike Finn, the champion of the 
river, is thus reported to have closed a speech of self-apprecia- 
tion: "I can out run, out hop, out jump, throw down, drag out, 
and lick any man in the country. I'm a Salt River roarer, I love 
the wimmen, and I'm chock full of fight." ** But profane, licen- 

« Gould, Fifty years on the Mississippi, 44. 

4S Bradbury, ' ' Travels in the interior of America, ' ' in Early western travels, 
5:16. 

** Western monthly review, 1829, quoted in Gould, Fifty years on the Missis- 
sippi, 50. 
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tious, and belligerent as the keelboatman certainly was, this is but 
half the picture. He fiercely hated all shams and hypocrisy and 
would serve no "patroon"' he could not respect. Driven from 
sunup to dusk, it was against the ethics of the fraternity to com- 
plain, and, at the winding of the horn in the morning, he sprang 
up, gulped his "fillie," and was ready to "stand to your poles, 
and set off." 

Thus the "broad horn," and keel boat, and the rivermen 
played their part in the building of the nation. But their days 
were numbered. The navigator for 1811 sounds the first note of 
the new era in river transportation. "There is now on foot," 
it says, ' ' a new mode of navigation on our western waters, par- 
ticularly the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This is with boats 
propelled by the power of steam. ... A Mr. Roosevelt 
. . . has a boat of this kind now on the stocks at Pittsburgh 
of 138 feet keel, calculated for 300 or 400 tons burthen. . . . 
It will be a novel sight, and as pleasing as novel to see a huge boat 
working her way up the windings of the Ohio, without the ap- 
pearance of sail, oar, pole, or any manual labour about her — 
moving within the secrets of her own wonderful mechanism, and 
propelled by power undiscoverable. " 45 Cramer's imaginative 
description of the "novel sight" was fully realized. The steam- 
boat did move against the current, and the day of the "broad 
horn" and keel boat was done. 
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45 Cramer, The navigator, 1811, p. 31. 



